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witchcraft trials for nearly four centuries, and 
has survived in popular tradition to the present 
day. Michelef s account of this baneful con- 
ception, in his indictment of a cruel delusion, 
can hardly be accounted a source of roman- 
ticism. In stating that " Maret escaped formal 
censure and died an archbishop" (p. 59, n.), 
Professor Guerard forgets that Pio Mono 
vetoed his nomination to the see of Vannes, 
and that he was only bishop in partibus. But 
such omissions and slips do not detract from 
the prime value of this original, sane and 
informing book. 

Geoegb L. Hamilton. 

Cornell Unvoer&ity. 



COEEESPONDENCE 

Jacobite Lykics 

During the years in which Peter Buchan was 
gathering material for his various publications, 
many songs came to hand which he did not see 
fit to print. Some of these were probably the 
work of James BanMne, and were therefore 
excluded from the collections. Others, which 
Buchan prepared for the press even to the point 
of writing explanatory notes, he cancelled for 
no discoverable reason. 

Two such songs, which Buchan certainly 
did not print, and which I have been unable 
to find in any published collection, I append 
in the form in which they appear in Buchan's 
MS. I have copied them from one of the Har- 
vard College Library Buchan mss., H. C. L. 
no. 25241.10, which is itself an exact copy of 
the original in the British Museum. The first 
song appears to be anonymous, but the second 
is assigned to the Beverend John Skinner, 
author of " Tullochgorum." Both songs are 
in the second volume of the MS., on pages 327 
and 452. 

The White Habe of Cuixoden 

Charley Stewart and his men, they stood in a row, 
The hare she ran thro' them and away she did go. 
They all fired at her, but the hare, she said, no, 
As she ran for her life in the morning. 



But the hare she lay down and fell o'er on her back, 
When the prince he saw it, his visage turn'd black, 
He said to his men, we may a' turn back, 

For we'll a' lose our lives in the morning. 

And Oh! said his nobles, but where can we flee, 
For we are surrounded by land and by sea, 
It's Oh! Charley Stewart had we never seen thee, 
For we'll a' lose our lives in the morning. 

And Oh! said his nobles, our portion's but sma', 
Our horses and lands they are forfeited a', 
Our wives and our children they're a' forc'd awa', 
And we'll a' lose our lives in the morning. 

I wat Charley Stewart you've dane's a mischance 
No to bring ony men over frae France, 
But lead us poor highlandmen sic a mad dance, 
For we're a' sure to die in the morning. 

Then in the next morning when daylight came on, 
On the field of Culloden, the fight did begin, 
And wae's me our highland lads forc'd were to rin, 
Or bide an' be shot in the morning. 

Young Edwaed the Pmstce 

Eev'd John Skinner 
Tune, The Brow of the Bill 

In Paris, fair town, lived great Gallia's lord, 
Rever'd by his neighbours, by his subjects ador'd, 
Whose fleets and whose armies great wonders had 

wrought, 
And spread terror and triumph wherever they fought. 
Wide kingdoms obe/d the proud victor's command, 
And obe/d the great grandson of Lewis-a-Grand. 

Young Edward the Prince, of Stewarts' old race, 
Who could conquer with meekness, and suffer with 

grace, 
He would oft times appear at the monarch's gay 

court 
And depended on France for a kingly support. 
His aid he oft claimed as his father had done 
To restore him again to his ancestor's throne. 

The monarch consented, and promis'd, and vow'd, 

By all that was great, by all that was good, 

To assist the young Edward, thus forward and bold, 

With the choice of his forces, and half of his gold, 

And now all his subjects expected once more 

To see him again on Britannia's shore. 

But as soon as Hanover and Lewis were friends 
Then honour and justice must yield to his ends, 
The monarch as false as the tempest that blows 
Forgets all his former engagements and vows. 
And now the young Edward was falsely beray'd 
Must leave the French Kingdom, elsewhere to seek 
aid. 
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Take heed ye brave heroes of Britain's fair isle, 
How ye trust in French faith in your present eyile, 
For the French they are fickle, and guineas are strong 
And may tempt even Christian Kings to do wrong. 
Then rely not on Lewis for help nor defence, 
But remember the fate of Young Edward the Prince. 

(From the author's handwriting. — P. B.) 



Both these songs are undoubtedly retrospec- 
tive productions, and belong rather to the time 
of Burns and Hogg than to the actual period 
of the Forty-five. 

Feanklyn Bliss Snydee. 

Northwestern University. 



Additional Note on The Miller and his Sons 

Soon after the appearance of my brief article 
on The Miller and his Sons in Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, November, 1913, Mr. Alfred Bla, 
of Boston, called my attention to a version of 
the same song printed in the " Notes and 
Queries " of the Boston Transcript, October 3, 
1908. This version was from Bell's Ancient 
Poems, Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry of 
England (London, 1857). Beferences were 
given to two other versions, one in Baring 
Gould's Songs and Ballads of the West, the 
other in Roxburghe Ballads, III, 681 (Vol. 
XXXVI of the Ballad Society Publications, 
p. 611). On consulting these books I found 
that the version in Roxburghe Ballads was re- 
printed from a white letter copy dating from 
about 1730, and that Baring Gould referred to 
another version in Northumbrian Minstrelsy 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1882). I have found 
still another version "taken down from recita- 
tion" by D. Macphail, and printed February 
6, 1869, in Notes and Queries, Series IV, Vol. 
Ill, p. 129. 

A comparison of all these versions with the 
one given by Celia Thaxter shows that either 



she or her ballad singer on the Isles of Shoals 
had shortened and changed the song, although 
the outline of the story, the answers of the 
first and second sons, and many phrases 
throughout, remain the same. 

The dying miller says that his "glass" is 
" almost run " in the versions of the song given 
by Celia Thaxter, Baring Gould, and Mac- 
phail. This is also a variant reading in the 
Roxburghe Ballads. But the preferred read- 
ing there, and the only one in the versions in 
Bell and in the Northumbrian Minstrelsy is, 
" My life is almost run." 

In Celia Thaxter's conclusion, the miller 
" shot up his eyes and died in peace." In the 
Roxburghe Ballads he " clos'd up his eyes and 
dy'd." In Bell's version and in the Northum- 
brian Minstrelsy he "turned up his toes and 
died." In Baring Gould's form "He laugh'd, 
gave up the ghost, and died." In Macphail's 
version his death is not described. 

Celia Thaxter's is the only version to give a 
name to the youngest son. In the other ver- 
sions the youngest son's answer runs approxi- 
mately, " I'll take it all and forswear the sack." 
The position of "all" in the middle of the 
line makes it seem improbable that the orig- 
inal version had Mrs. Thaxter's rime of 
" Paul " and " all," and yet hers is the obvious 
way of making the third answer parallel the 
first and second. The present state of our 
knowledge would warrant a reversal of the con- 
jecture in my previous article, where I said 
that Pope's rime might be due to a recollection 
of this song. On the contrary, Mrs. Thaxter's 
version may owe something to Pope. Yet it 
is not impossible that Mrs. Thaxter has pre- 
served an original feature of the song which 
has been lost in the other versions mentioned 
above. It is noticeable that the only other 
marked variation among the different versions 
is also at the end, where the Macphail version 
brings in " the grain of mooter " and loses the 
rime with "sack." 



Cabbie A. Harpeb. 



Mount Holyoke College. 



